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WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS 

William Dean Howells, in whose death American literature 
has lost its chief living ornament, and American life almost 
its purest and highest exemplar, is first thought of as a man of 
letters. It would be hard to name another American whose 
production was so early in its rise, so late in its cessation, so 
unbroken in its continuance. It would be hard to name another 
who has obtained an equal success in five fields so diverse as 
fiction, poetry, drama, criticism, and miscellany. The list of 
titles in a library which I have consulted, excluding duplicates 
and including ten or twelve little farces, numbered ninety-one. 
The quality of this work is as remarkable as its abundance. 
Nothing is blurred or slighted ; every thought is consummated, 
is achieved. Few careless writers have been so prolific ; few spar- 
ing writers have been more fastidious : to name another American 
equally fastidious and equally prolific is impossible. The Ameri- 
can novel has few achievements which approach, in mass and 
value, his record of thirty-five full-length novels. Mark Twain is 
hardly a novelist, Henry James hardly an American. The only 
national competitor is Hawthorne, and competition on that 
plane is glory to Howells and no disparagement to Hawthorne. 

Mr. Howells and Mr. James were men of letters in a quite 
vivid and peculiar sense — in a sense, indeed, in which that term, 
apart from these two men, is almost unrelated to America. To 
their precursors, and, strangely enough, also to their successors, 
literature was a sort of annexation. The dedicated spirits, Em- 
erson, Lowell, Whittier, added literature to their apostolate; 
the later pagans, Norris, Dreiser, Hergesheimer, added litera- 
ture to their worldliness. In Howells and James the additions 
are made to literature. They were men for whom the quiet, easy, 
unceasing efflux of thoughts and images into the mind, the quiet, 
easy, unceasing lapse of thoughts and images from the pen, formed 
processes almost as complementary and as organic as the inha- 
lation and exhalation of the breath. Exactly why fate should 
have picked out these two Americans — why in particular it 
should have picked out Howells — for the exhibition of this un- 
American property is a problem which resists solution. The re- 
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lation of this admirable and ineffable plasticity to a mixed Welsh 
and Pennsylvania Dutch origin, to a waning Swedenborgianism 
and a waxing anti-slavery fervor, and, finally, to that edge of 
starvation in which it pleased a pioneer state to keep its drifting 
journalists, is a point on which I must leave the coming biogra- 
pher to be vainly copious or wisely taciturn. 

A word or two on his rare plasticity and versatility may be 
conceded even to our meagre space. He germinated rapidly; he 
matured a little slowly. At twenty, even at ten, he was a surprise 
to his associates ; at thirty his friends had little more to point out 
than a graceful minor poet and a conventionally judicious critic. 
Shortly afterward, he sprang into instant mastery of a novel and 
exacting type of fiction. He left this method for a broader type, 
which split, and continued to split, into strongly marked varie- 
ties. The Landlord of the Lion's Head, one of his most original 
novels, was written at sixty ; The Son of Royal Langbrith, one of 
his most dramatic novels, at sixty-seven. A volume of obscure 
sketches, The Daughter of the Storage, published at about eighty, 
contains matter that half impels the critic to reconsider his 
weighed estimate of the man. The development was not confined 
to fiction. In mid-life he put his hand to drama. Light and 
slight as the output designedly was, he worked in half-a-dozen 
kinds, and virtually originated a charming variety of farce in 
The Unexpected Guests and A Letter of Introduction. The dis- 
closure of his final critical creed was reserved for his later forties ; 
the fifties saw the emergence of his final economic gospel. Last 
and strangest of all, in the fifties and sixties he matured an al- 
together new type of poetry, in forgetting which the world will, 
in my judgment, forget the memorable. 

These things reveal the man's plasticity and versatility. 
But they do more. They hint at things which his plasticity 
and versatility have tended to conceal. "Your virtues, gentle 
master", said old Adam to Orlando in As You Like It, "are 
sanctified and holy traitors to you." Mr. Howells's prodigious 
faculty has in a way played him the same trick; it has veiled 
his power. He has been refined to a degree that has wronged 
his vigor. His sensibility has eclipsed his passion (the moon 
may eclipse the sun). He has been so copiously, so lingeringly, 
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absorptive as to blind men to the fact that he is finally original. 
He has been so inimitably, so transcendently, literary that men 
fail to note that he is primarily human. Here again the com- 
parison with Mr. James is enlightening. What Mr. Howells 
appeared to be — the virtuoso in apotheosis — Mr. James was. They 
started at points not far from each other: but in James the artist 
gained steadily upon the man ; in Howells the man gained 
steadily upon the artist. He came a little late into his full in- 
heritance. The fine, rare, subtle things came to him instantly, 
readily, conspicuously; the large primalities revealed themselves 
with some delay, some endeavor, some reserve. It is not wholly 
a foolish play of words to assert that his subtlety is obvious; it 
is for his frankness that one has to search. Many people maybe 
surprised to learn that at bottom the creed of this trafficker in 
rare shadings and remote distinctions is reducible to two points : 
"Tell the truth", — which his criticism preaches and his novels ex- 
emplify, — and "Love your brother", — preached by his novels 
and exemplified in his criticism. 

Mr. Howells's earliest group of novels, of which The Lady of 
the Aroostook and A Foregone Conclusion are examples, are rare 
and real at the same time. Much the same thing maybe said of 
Mr. James in The American, The European, and other novels of 
that time and class. But there was a hidden difference which 
the divergence of their later paths revealed and emphasized. Mr. 
James loved the rare in the real ; Mr. Howells the real in the rare. 
It is probable that the quarrel of the younger James with ro- 
mance was grounded less on its perfidy to truth than on its stale- 
ness and senility. At all events, as soon as he found a region 
in which his love of the rare could disport itself in contempt of 
romance and defiance of reality, he fled into that region. Mr. 
Howells, on the contrary, passed from the real in the rare to the 
real in the common. Mr. James ended (in two senses) in The 
Ivory Tower; Mr. Howells in The Leatherwood God. 

Mr. Howells, however, could not quite abandon rarity, for the 
simple reason that he could not quite forsake himself. The 
formula for the entire body of his fiction may be very briefly 
phrased. It is realism applied under conditions in which a high 
state of intellectual and moral refinement supplies half the ma- 
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terial and all the point of view. The difference of the later 
novels from the earlier consists in the relative descent and posi- 
tive enlargement of the subject. The point of view he could not 
really change. For this reason the broad public — what one 
might call the unchastened public — have never felt that the life 
he painted was familiar, even when it was exact and intimate. 
The same thing may be further explained, or explained in other 
words, by saying that in his work the major drama was too 
much simplified and the minor drama too much complicated for 
the taste of the untrained American. His novels are not primers 
in American life. Mr. Howells was profoundly human, but the 
key to his humanity was not owned by the multitude. 

On the merits of these works in narrative, description, style, 
and character, there is no time and no occasion to be particular. 
They have one quality, however, which demands a place in the 
most unflinching summary. Their aim is truth, and the truth 
which they furnish is first-hand. This came about, one might 
almost say, by accident. The author glided into originality, or 
originality glided into him. By instinct he seems to have been a 
man of traditions, loyalties, docilities, an eager listener, a glad 
disciple. But a serious observation of truth for its own sake 
will lead a man finally to conclusions to which truth and he are 
the only parties. He came to know truth (human and social 
truth) in a quite peculiar way; he knew its gait, its physiogno- 
my, its temper. He perceived its variations, trepidations, bal- 
ancings ; he knew its temporizings ; he even grasped that equivo- 
cation and duplicity in truth which is one of its most untruth- 
like yet most characteristic qualities. Thinker and artist, he 
came to have a particular sympathy with those aspects of truth 
which unfit it for the uses of the normal artist and thinker; 
and so clear was his mind and so firm his hand that he was able 
to paint its mists with lucidity and its tremors with precision. 
His women are all nerves; his truth is all nerves; Mr. Howells 
reduces both to sanity. 

An illustration or two is needed. The mixture of order and 
disorder, of point and pointlessness, in the march of outward 
events is a thing almost no novelist has dared to paint, because 
the novel has been dedicated by its nature and from its birth to 
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point and order. Read Mr. Howells's story of Maxwell's dra- 
matic fortunes in The Story of a Play or Ray's literary fortunes 
in The World of Chance, and observe how art, without sacrifice 
of articulation, can reproduce the stutterings of nature. He can 
draw a relation like that between Lyra and Jack Wilmington 
in Annie Kilburn so delicately poised between "No" and "Yes" 
as to confute the smug de Musset proverb: "II faut qu'une porte 
soit ouverte ou fermee". He can draw a character like Dr. 
Morrell in the same book who shall be perfectly distinct yet 
wholly featureless, or like Jeff Durgin in The Lion's Head who 
shall be morally appalling without being actively or palpably bad. 
Last of all, he unites the keenest sense of moral obligation with 
the liveliest realization of the tragic and comic misfit which 
results from the application of the immovable thing that we call 
morals to the infinitely supple thing that we call life. 

The character of William Dean Howells has impressed even 
those whom his work has failed to penetrate. There is a deli- 
cacy in the man that momentarily blurs his strength. But the 
strength is indubitable. He was helping to earn bread for a stinted 
household at an age when the thoughts of most boys are concen- 
trated in the diamond and the swimming-pool. The Venetian con- 
sulate which he obtained in 1861 was the reward of a successful 
campaign life of Lincoln — a fact which in itself refutes the idea 
that his own life was a Venetian consulate, viewing the active 
world from the dreamy distance of a gondola. Unworldly as 
Mr. Howells was, he was indisputably mundane. A printing- 
office is the dividing line and the uniting line between literature 
and business, and the man who brought letters into contact with 
life haunted a printing-office almost from babyhood. 

Few men have written more about themselves than Mr. 
Howells; none has written with a more touching modesty. In 
the autobiographies of some men, the upright pronoun "I" is 
columnar ; in Mr. Howells it is always needle-like. But his humi- 
lity was fearless. There were occasions when he differed from his 
countrymen on points in which his countrymen were intolerant 
of difference. His voice neither sank nor shrank in these encoun- 
ters. The ignominy of living eighty years in total immunity from 
the stings of the ungenerous was spared to that intrepid spirit. 
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His entire work was pure with a marmoreal purity, which be- 
came more and more impressive, became almost spectacular, as 
the whirling decades threw off their veils one by one, like Salome 
in the dance. But the point to which one finally and eagerly 
reverts is the sheer goodness, the tenderness, the compassion, 
in which his pages are the counterpart and mirror of his life. It 
was evinced in many ways; two little tests, taken in conjunction, 
seem to me peculiarly impressive. No man in youth was dearer 
to his elders; no man in age was dearer to the young. His 
friendships, his appreciations, were outreaching; in his hands 
even criticism was fraternal. 

A very large part of his work in later life was devoted to the 
exposition of the sufferings of the poor and the truculence of 
competition. His mind dwelt on the primary necessities, on 
food, clothing, shelter. The return to primalities is the pardon 
which a high soul asks of itself and the world for the intensity of 
its early preoccupation with remoter interests. Exactly the 
same thing happened to Ruskin. With most of us pity is a 
sentiment; with Mr. Howells it was a passion. He belonged 
to that very small group of men whose private happiness is 
materially influenced by sympathy with a class which is not their 
class. He was favored among men, a man for whose well-being 
nature and fortune had benignantly conspired, but a shadow lay 
across his pathway, the colossal shadow of his race. This may 
not have been the only source of the gloom felt here and there in 
the later works, making parts of Their Silver Wedding Journey 
ashen, parts of The Daughter of the Storage ghastly, and all of 
Stops of Various Quills desolate. But it is hard to believe that 
the influence was not powerful, and its power is a double testi- 
mony to the width and depth of the man's heart and to the dark- 
ness of the outer world which that width and depth so vividly 
reflected. Realism has its price. Mr. Howells, brave to the 
last, would perhaps have said with Ibfiaez's hero in La Catedral 
(a novel his criticism was fleet enough to overtake): "La verdad 
bienvale lamiseria". Truth, certainly, never had a more faithful 
and fervent disciple; perhaps his name is listed with its martyrs. 

„ „ , O. W. Firkins. 

New York. 



